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A TERRIBLE OBJECT-LESSON, 

It has lately become known that the 
U.S. military authorities have introduced 
in the Philippines the system of State- 
regulated vice which prevails in France 
and some other dissolute foreign nations, 
but which has never till now been author- 
ized in connection with the American 
army. 

Last year, when missionaries and others 
reported the facts, memorials protesting 
against this method of dealing with the 
social evil were sent to Washington by the 
American Purity Alliance, the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
the National W. C. T. U., and other or- 
ganizations. The War Department prom- 
ised an investigation. On Jan. 15, 1901, 
Secretary Root telegraphed to Judge Taft 
in Manila: 

Are houses of prostitution licensed, pro- 


tected, or in any way encouraged by the 
authorities? 


Judge Taft telegraphed Jan. 17: 


No; but true that in November, 1898, 
spread of venereal diseases among soldiers 
led military authorities, in order to main- 
tain effectiveness of army, to subject 
known prostitutes to certified examination. 


But to subject women of bad character 
to regular examinations and require 
them to be provided with official health 
certificates is precisely the European sys- 
tem of State regulation of vice. The 
opponents of this system hold that to 
lay down regulations under which vice 
may be carried on is practically to license 
it. 

General MacArthur’s report, in answer 
to the War Department’s inquiries, was 
made public in May, 1901. It is polite, 
but vague. Most of the newspapers have 
published only brief extracts,,in which 
General MacArthur denies that houses of 
ill-fame are ‘‘licensed,’’ and gives general 
assurances as to the good order that pre- 
vails in Manila. But the report as a whole 
admits the main charge, while denying 
some details. General MacArthur does 
not deny that the State regulation of vice 
has been introduced in the Philippines; 
on the contrary, he defends it, and seeks 
to justify it by an appeal to European and 
British precedent. He says: 

In all cities throughout the world the 
police are familiar with the location of 
every house of prostitution; this is as 


true of Manila as of any “~ in the United 
States. Advantage of this has been taken 


in Manila to carry out certain sanitary 
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regulations particularly necessary in the 
tropics. 

What these regulations are, General 
MacArthur does not explain, as he un- 
doubtedly would have done if he had 
thought that public opinion at home 
would approve.of them. Judge Taft, how- 
ever; hab told us What they are. Dr. Alice 
Condict, a Methodist. Episcopal medical 
missionary in Manila, ha 
a letter read at a Congressional 
before the Committee on Insular Affairs 
on Dec. 6, 1900, she writes that the military 
authorities cause the fallen women of 
Manila to be examined every week, and 
give each ‘‘a certificate with her own 
photograph on it, to identify the girl who 
holds it.’”’ Dr. Condict says: ‘‘I find to 
my chagrin that these shocking reports 
are only too true. I am forced to write 
it.” Gen. MacArthur says: 

It has been sought to check venereal 

diseases as the smallpox and bubonic 
plague have been checked. 
Has it ever been sought to check the 
smallpox or bubonic plague by applying 
compulsory medical measures to women 
only? Would such one-sided measures 
be likely to succeed? Gen. MacArthur 
continues: 

The average soldier is careless of his 
health, particularly ona foreign station, 
and every precaution must be taken to 
protect him. The effort has therefore 
been made by the military government to 
mitigate or prevent one of the worst evils 
to which a community can be exposed, 
the spread of venereal disease... . 

The dangers from disease to which the 
British army is exposed in India are well 
known. In Asia unusually strong meas- 
ures bave been taken to protect the Eng- 
lish-speaking soldier. 

The “strong measures” taken by the 
British military authorities in India to 
protect the English-speaking soldier from 
the consequences of his vices would not 
commend themselves to American public 
opinion. Thosé who know what they are 
will hardly wish to see America copy Brit- 
ain in this matter. The system is briefly 
as follows: 

Taking it for granted that the soldiers 
cannot or will not live uprightly, the mil- 
itary authorities subject the women of 
bad character to compulsory medical sur- 
veillance, in the hope of thus lessening the 
hygienic dangers of vice. In the British 
army in India, until public indignation in 
England for a time put a stop to the sys- 
tem, it was the custom to provide quarters 


‘for these women as close as possible to 


the barracks, placing them directly in the 
way of the soldiers; to have them accom- 
pany the regiment, transporting them at 
government expense when the _ troops 
were moved from place to place; and to 
use every effort to induce the soldiers to 
consort with them, in the belief that the 
danger to health would be less than if the 
men visited other women who were not 
under medical supervision by the govern- 
ment. The duly authorized official pros- 


titutes were commonly spoken of as 
‘““Queen’s women,’’ 

When Lord Roberts was Commander-in- 
Chief in India, a ‘‘Circular Memorandum” 
was addressed by Major-General E. F. 
Chapman, Quartermaster-General in In- 
dia, to,“‘G eneral Officers Commanding Di- 
visions and Districts.’’ It states that it 

ritten by order of General Sir Fred- 
erick (now Lord) Roberts, Commander-in - 
Chief in India, who ‘desires me to give 
prominence to the following points, which 
appear to be specially deserving of con- 
sideration by military and medical au- 
thorities in every command.’’ The 9th 
paragraph indicates the tenor of the 
whole. This says: 


In the regimental bazars it is necessary 
to have a sufficient number of women; to 
take care that they are sufficiently at- 
tractive; and to provide them with proper 
houses. 


In compliance with these instructions, 
the officer commanding the Cheshire regi- 
ment at Solon caused the following appli- 
cation to be sent to the Cantonment Mag- 
istrate of Umballa: 


SECOND CHESHIRE REGIMENT, 


Requisition for extra attractive women 
for Regimental Bazar (Soldiers’) in accord- 
ance with Circular Memorandum No. 21 
a., Office of the Quartermaster-General in 
India, dated Simla, 17 June, 1886. 

Station, Solon. Strength of N. C. officers 
and men, 400.. Number of women pres- 
ent, 6. Number of extra women now re- 
quired, 6. 

These women’s fares by Ekkas from 
Umballa to Solon will be paid by the 
Cheshire regiment on arrival. Please send 
young and attractive women, as laid down 
in Quartermaster-General’s Circular, 


In forwarding to the Assistant Quarter- 
master-General on Aug. 6, 1886, a copy of 
the foregoing requisition, the officer com- 
manding the Cheshire regiment wrote: 


Some of the women now with the head- 
quarters of the Second Battalion, Cheshire 
Regiment, are not very attractive, and ap- 
plication has been made to the Canton- 
ment Magistrate, Umballa, for others, but 
up to date none have arrived; therefore it 
is presumed a great difficulty exists in 
procuring the class of young women asked 
for. 

The officer commanding the R Battery, 
Second Brigade, Field Artillery, Jullun- 


der, wrote July 24, 1886: 


There are not enough women, and they 
are not attractive. More and younger 
women are required, and their houses 
should be improved. 


The officer commanding the Connaught 
Rangers at Jullunder, wrote to the Assist- 
ant Quartermaster-General, July 9, 1886: 


The Cantonment Magistrate has al- 
ready on moreithan one occasion been re- 
quested to obtain a number of younger 
and more attractive women, but with lit- 
tle or no success—he will be again ap- 
pealed to. .. The Major-General com- 
manding should invoke the aid of the Lo- 
cal Government by instructing the Can- 
tonment Magistrates whom they appoint, 
that they give all possible aid to com- 
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manding officers in procuring a sufficient 
number of young, attractive, and healthy 
women. 


The officer commanding at Jutogh wrote | 


to the Assistant Quartermaster-General 
July 28, 1886: 
I fhave ordered the number of prosti- 
tutes to be increased to twelve, and have 
iven special instructions as to the four 


additional women being young, and of 
attractive appearance. 


This demand of British officers for 
young and attractive Hindoo women led 
to an organized traffic in girls. Officers 
were known to authorize procuresses to 
go into the villages to bring ‘‘young girls 
of hitherto pure life’’ for the soldiers. In 
some cases respectable parents among 


the poorer Hindoos were terrified into 


parting with their daughters for this pur- 
pose. There is no reason to suppose that 
the army authorities in Manila have gone 
to any such lengths; but the first step 
toward it has been taken, in adopting the 
system of official ‘‘regulation.’’ Wherever 
a government undertakes to make vice 
safe for its soldiers, in the long run it 
comes to conniveat, if it does not actually 
instigate, the most high-handed and un- 
scrupulous measures for keeping up the 
supply of women. This is especially apt 
to happen when troops are stationed ina 
foreign country, remote from the influ- 
ence of public opinion at home, and 
among natives of a different race and 
color. 

This ‘Circular Memorandum” aroused 
much indignation in England, and Parlia- 
ment voted that the official regulation of 
vice should be abolished in India; but the 
military authorities were much attached 
to it, and they quietly disobeyed. A few 
years ago two American women travelling 
in India, Mrs. Andrew and Dr. Bushnell, 
found the objectionable system in full 
force. They weng to England and report- 
ed the facts. Lord Roberts, Commander- 
in-Chief for India, denied them. A Par- 
liamentary committee of inquiry was 
appointed; the facts were proved beyond 
dispute, and Lord Roberts retracted and 
made a public apology to the two Ameri- 
can ladies. He said he had not known 
what was going on. 

General MacArthur says, referring to 
certain reports: 


It might appear that the officers of the 
U. S. army stationed in this division were 
pandering to the vices of their men. The 
absurdity of such a view is patent. Aside 
from the question of ethics, no comman- 
der would encourage dissipation and vice 
which must necessarily weaken the force 
on which he must depend. 


No commander wants his troops weak- 
ened; therefore those commanders who 
believe vice to be a necessity wish to 
make it hygienically safe. This is the 
avowed object of ‘“‘regulation.”’ 

General MacArthur says that in Manila 
the system has had ‘‘excellent results’’ in 
improving the health of the soldiers. But 
Major Ira Brown, of the Military Board of 
Health, lately made an elaborate report, 
admitting the frightful prevalence in Ma- 
nila of the maladies against which “‘regu- 
lation’’ is supposed to furnish protection, 
but claiming that the soldiers contracted 
them, not from the duly authorized offi- 
cial prostitutes, but from others. As a 


remedy, he recommends a great extension 
of the regulation system. 

Neither has the hygienic success of 
these measures in the British army been 
such as to recommend them to us. Dur- 
ing the many years that the State regula- 
tion of vice prevailed in India, the health 
statistics of the army grew worse. As 
soon as it was stopped, the health statis- 
tics improved. After a time, however, 
they began to retrograde again, and five 
years ago the British War Office sent to 
the Army Sanitary Commission an inquiry 
as to the wisdom of re-introducing the 
system. The Army Sanitary Commission 
is the highest sanitary authority known to 
the War Office, and is made up of the 
highest officers, both military and medi- 
cal. In their published reply, they said 
that the health of the army in India was 
undoubtedly in a bad way, but that the 
remedy was not so easy to find. Referring 
to the belief of some persons that the re- 
introduction of ‘‘regulation’’ would ac- 
complish the object, the Army Sanitary 
Commission continued: 


Unfortunately, the facts do not support 
such -an opinion. When the rules were 
first promulgated, the Sanitary Depart- 
ment was sanguine that venereal diseases 
would be reduced to a mere fraction, and, 
even after years of unsuccessful results, it 
was still hoped that with greater care and 
increased stringency the desired end 
might yet be obtained; but there can be 
no question that the outcome was a fail- 
ure. These diseases increased... . Sta- 
tistical returns from the Army Medical 
Department in the army at home do not 
show any more favorable results during 
the time the Acts were in operation. As 
a matter of fact, the ratio of admissions 
(to hospital) per 1,000 has decreased since 
the Acts have been abolished. 


In spite of this record of failure, the 


system in a modified form has lately been 
again introduced in India. 

General MacArthur excuses the meth- 
ods pursued in Manila as ‘‘temporary ex- 
pedients to meet emergent conditions,”’’ 
and as especially needed ‘‘in the tropics.”’ 


An elderly and distinguished physician of | 


New York City tells us. that certain army 
men had been wishing for many years 
to introduce the system before there 
was any thought of our army going 
to the tropics, and that a little vigilance 
committee of physicians and others op- 


‘posed to this method of dealing with the 


social evil have warded off half a dozen 
attempts in the New York Legislature to 
establish it here at home. Moreover, 
‘regulation’ has lately been introduced 
in an aggravated form in Hawaii, where 
there is no army and no emergency. 


HAWAII'S SHAME. 


Jessie M. Ackermann, a well-known and 
trustworthy ‘‘round-the-world mission- 
ary’? of the W. C. T. U., writes from 
Hawaii to the Ram's Horn: 

Having spent some time here twelve 
years ago when a debauched despot was 
at the head of the monarchy, I was natur- 
ally interested in studying the changed 
conditions; fully expecting to find the 
moral tone of the place much higher, 
since these islands had become a part of 
the United States. Before I had been 
here a week my attention was directed to 
a form of human slavery with which the 


— 


condition of the black man forty years ago 
in the South is not to be compared. 

When the plague broke out a year or so 
ago, in order to prevent the spread of the 
disease a large portion of the city was 
burned to the ground, and those who were 
rendered homeless were provided tempo- 
rarily with shelter in a great camp, where 
their needs were met by a generous pub- 
lic. Finally the danger was over, the dis- 
ease was wholly stamped out, and the 
matter of rebuilding the burnt portion 
was under consideration. In connection 
with this the question arose as to what 
measure of regulation should be adopted 
in dealing with the outcast women of the 
city. 

Men appointed by the chief executive 
of our republic, and heads of departments 
paid by the taxation of citizens to guard 
the best interests of the community, de- 
vised the most complete system of human 
slavery ever recorded in history. 

This was to be, and is, backed up, con- 
trolled, legalized, and incorporated into a 
company under the protection of the Ter- 
ritory, though the laws declare the entire 
system unlawful, and provide punishment 
for all, both men and women, who are 
found guilty. 

A company of business men were al- 
lowed to launch an enterprise from which 
they would receive a large revenue. 

A section of the city, about a mile from 
the post-office and within a hundred feet 
of one of the native churches, was given 
up for the fostering of a legalized industry 
in common prostitution. That the indus- 
try should be, as it is, under Territorial 
protection, and that the heads of the 
health and police departments should as- 
sume the management of it, was sufficient 
guarantee of success. Two and a half 
acres of ground were enclosed by a wall 
about fifteen feet high, forming a large 
stockade, a number of gates providing ac- 
cess. Within these walls were erected 
large sheds lettered A. B. C. etc., and 
divided off into pens scarcely fit for cattle 
stalls. These were called rooms, each be- 
ing clearly marked with a number, rang- 
ing up to about two hundred and fifty; of 
sufficient size to afford necessary equip- 
ment for plying the legalized ‘‘trade,’’ and 
for the occupancy of which slave women 
pay a monthly rental of fifteen dollars. 
This place is not intended for homes for 
the women, but only as a bazar in which 
to conduct their business. . 

A set of regulations was formulated by 
the board of health and police depart- 
ments. These have been sent to the 
‘masters’ of these women, to the women 
themselves, and several copies are framed 
and hanging on the gates to serve as ad- 
vertisements. 

Last year the Grand Jury made an in- 
vestigation of the place, and gave the fol- 
lowing report: 


We find the conditions of the premises 
and general management, which is conh- 
ducted under the supervision of the Board 
of Health and Police Department, to be as 
satisfactory as could be expected, pro- 
vided the shameless vocation is a neces- 
sary evil. 


Not long since the members of the Leg- 
islature made a trip to the quarters to 


learn if any improvements were necessary. 
After general rounds, talking to the wom- 
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en, examining some of the stalls, and 
learning all there was to know, they visit- 
ed the managing authorities, where, after 
a full discussion of the matter, it was the 
opinion of all that the departments had 
‘‘done themselves proud’’ in the great 
amount of intelligence manifested in con- 
ducting the institution, and these foster- 
parents of the industry of prostitution 
returned with the consciousness of having 
well discharged a very important duty. 


The most infamous part of this outrage 
upon the moral sentiment of mankind is 
the manner in which the women, many of 
them innocent of what they are going to, 
are secured. A company of Japanese, 
recognized by the authorities in charge as 
‘*masters of the womea,’’ have full man- 
agement of them, and also the securing of 
them. They have in their regular employ 
thirty procurers. Some of these make 
regular trips to Japan to reinforce the 
stockade with younger women with fresh- 
er charms. Others go about this group 
of islands, visiting the large plantations 
where numbers of women are employed. 
Here the procurer gains the confidence of 
the women by expressions of sympathy 
for their hard lot in manual labor. This 
ends by offering them easy employment 
in the city with fewer hours and more 
pay. Thus scores of innocent women are 
trapped and brought to the city, where 
they become hopelessly involved in debt 
while waiting for the promised situation. 
Threatened by the law, in fear and trem- 
bling, they are fairly driven to the stock- 
ade, that they may meet the demands of a 
supposed indebtedness that is enlarged 
from time to time in order to retain 
them. 


The women are divided into gangs, so 
many to each ‘‘master,” and are conduct- 
ed to and from the stockade under the 
supervision of a woman employed for that 
purpose, just as criminals are driven to 
and from their daily employment. At 
two o’clock in the morning, when busi- 
ness must cease, under Territorial regula- 
tion, the ‘‘masters’’ go to the rooms of 
the women to gather the blood money. 
Oft-times, when the amount is very small, 
the women are subjected to all sorts of 
cruelty. 


The government gives a guarantee to all 
patrons of the stockades that they run no 
risk of infection in aiding this ‘tindustry”’ 
by their support, for the regulations pro- 
vide that the officials will undertake to 
see that no diseased woman is permitted 
in the place. This probably accounts for 
the variety of men I sawthere. The hour 
was early, for it was still less than ten 
o’clock, and the ‘trush’’ had not yet set 
in, but even at that time I counted fifty- 
seven white young men, none of whom 
could have been more than twenty-five. I 
did not attempt to count the older white 
‘men. These lads apparently came from 
the student and clerk classes; they were 
by no means from the lower walks of life. 
It was revolting to behold their shameful 
‘boldness toward these half nude, painted, 
flower-bedecked women, the very scum of 
this moral cesspool; but, after all, vastly 
‘superior to those whose fortunate condi- 
dition of birth and larger enlightenment 
should lead them to protect the creatures 
‘they have so criminally debased. 


IN THE 8ULU ARCHIPELAGO. 


At Jolo, in the Sulu archipelago, the U. 
S. army officers have set apart a specialquar- 
ter for houses of ill-fame for the soldiers, 
and women have been imported to stock 
them. General Kobbe, who is in command 
of the district, is credited with being the 
promoter of the project. Rev. F. H. Mor- 
gan, treasurer of the Methodist mission at 
Singapore, whose absolute trustworthiness 
is vouched for by the Rev. A. B. Leonard, 
D. D., secretary of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Board of Missions, made a personal 
investigation in order to verify the reports, 
which he could hardly credit. He writes: 

The women, mostly Japanese, are segre- 
gated, and only soldiers allowed to consort 
with them; sentries are posted at the en- 
trance to keep order, and prevent the 
entrance of natives or the escape of the 
women, and it is a recognized institution 
of our military occupation. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE SYSTEM. 

For many years, frequent efforts have 
been made by the advocates of ‘State 
regulation’’ to introduce it in the United 
States, but public opinion has promptly 
put an end to these attempts. The first 
and most obvious objection to it is its es- 
sential immorality. The second is its in- 
justice to women. When it was proposed 
to subject dissolute soldiers as well as 
dissolute women to medical examination, 
Lord Sandhurst refused with indignation, 
declaring that a compulsory examination 
of this kind was too great a degradation 
to impose upon any man, and that he 
‘tproposed to treat his men as men, and 
not as brutes.”’ 

Many years ago, when a bill to estab- 
lish the State regulation of vice was pend- 
ing in the California Legislature, a woman 
secured the introduction of a parody upon 
it, a bill exactly similar, except that its 
provisions were applied to men instead 
of to women. In this form, the odious 
and tyrannical character of the proposed 
legislation was so clear that the second 
bill killed the first, and buried it under 
overwhelming ridicule. 

A third objection is the obyious impos- 
sibility of stamping out any sort of con- 
tagion by sequestering only the women 
affected by it, while the men similarly 
affected are allowed to go about freely 
and spread it. 

A fourth is the fact, fully demonstrated 
in England and wherever ‘‘regulation’’ has 
been tried, that the illusion of security in- 
creases vice. The two chief deterrents 
have been said to be ‘‘the fear of God and 
the fear of consequences.’’ Regulation 
removes the fear of consequences, with- 
out, however, removing the consequences. 
The resort of many men to one woman is 
an unnatural practice, which no precau- 
tions can render safe. Science has as yet 
discovered no means by which a commun- 
ity can be generally addicted to vice with- 
out suffering from the consequences that 
naturally result from vice. The only way 
to avoid the consequence is to avoid the 
cause. Professor James Stuart, of Lon- 
don, emphatically compares the promise 
of hygienic security held out by govern- 
ment regulation to ‘‘a light-house to draw 
men on the rocks.’’ 

ROOSEVELT ON REGULATION, 


In the European countries where State 
regulation has prevailed for centuries, the 


results have been beyond description in 
the corruption of the police, the oppres- 
sion and cruelty exercised upon the unfor- 
tunate women, the deadening of the pub 
lic conscience, and the complete shame- 
lessness produced. Theodore Roosevelt 
says, in a letter lately published in the 
N. Y. Philanthropist: 


At one time I used to acquiesce when 
people said that the evil should be licensed 
for the purpose of controlling it. Since 
you called my attention to the results in 
Paris and Belgium, I have made some in- 
quiries, and I cannot sufficiently express 
my horror of the system. 


The best of the army men wholly dis- 
approve of ‘‘regulated’’ vice. Gen. Grant 
stoutly opposed it when an attempt was 
made to introduce it in his time. 


A SOLDIER ON “*REGULATED”’ VICE. 


General MacArthur, in his recent re- 
port, speaks of the ‘‘very strong measures 
taken in Asia to protect the English- 
speaking soldier” from the consequences 
of his vices. The London Shield for May 
publishes extracts from letters written by 
a soldier in India to a friend in England, 
which are instructive on this point. The 
Shield says: ‘‘They are interesting as evi- 
dence of the view taken of the regulation 
system by the better class of men in the 
Indian Army. These men do not regard 
the evils that result from vice as ‘unavoid- 
able’; they do not ask to be ‘regulated’ 
for in this matter; they repudiate the idea 
of there being any necessity for men to 
sin, even in India; and they recognize 
that government ‘regulation’’ simply 
means government sanction and encour- 
agement of vice. These letters confirm 
what we already knew, that the best men 
of the rank and file inthe British Army 
are against State- provided prostitution, 
and keenly feel the disgrace of it.”’ 

The letters say, in part: 


When those in authority sanction, or ap- 
pear to sanction, the practice of immoral- 
ity, it makes it appear a very natural thing 
to a great number of men, and it seems 
almost impossible to raise a higher stand- 
ard amongst them, Only those who live 
in a barrack-room know how low the 
standard of morality is amongst a large 
number of our troops in India. Men get 
the idea into their heads that they are 
away from Christian England and in a 
heathen country, so they can throw off all 
restraint, and do as their inclination leads 
them. ’ 

In a large number of cases the behavior 
of their officers, who should set men a 
good example, gives men this impression. 

One of the most saddening things to a 
Christian man is the matter-of-fact man- 
ner in which men look at and talk about 
this serious and awful subject. At home, 
if a man does immoral things, he at least 
thinks it is something to be ashamed of, 
and does not tell everybody. But out 
here men have got the idea that such 
things are necessary, and they make no 
secret of their actions. I have seen men 
getting ready to go out in the evening, 
and when some one perhaps from the 
other end of the room has asked where 
they are going, they have told him with 
as much unconcern as if they had said 
they were going out to buy a cigar. In 
fact, if a man said he was going to church, 
it would cause a@ much greater surprise. 
All this I believe to be the result of offi- 
cial, or apparently official, sanction. 

Out here, one of the most terrible re- 
sults of the government providing estab- 
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lishments of vice is that men begin to 
think that vice is necessary to health, and 
when a man gets that idea it is most diffi- 
cult for any argument to eradicate it. It 
is, perhaps, the most serious drawback 
we have in the Army of India to the 
promulgation of the Gospel. It is a stand- 
ing disgrace to Englishmen that they send 
young men out here, to represent them, to 
defend them and their possessions, if nec- 
essary with their lives, and instead of 
doing all they can to protect them, they 
only make the paths of vice easy. Of 
course, *‘the government’’ and ‘‘Parlia- 
ment’? are convenient scapegoats, but, 
after all, they only represent the elector- 
ate of England, they are their servants 
and mouthpiece. The electorate can send 
whom they like to represent them, and 
they are the really responsible persons. 
If every man with a vote realized this 
fact, this and a great many other abuses 
would soon be swept off the face of the 
earth. 


THE OBJECT LESSON, 


To many, these facts will seem a terri- 
ble object lesson on the need of the bal- 
lot for women. Indeed, some advocates 
of ‘regulation’? oppose equal suffrage on 
the avowed ground that if women could 
vote its introduction would be impossible. 


WHAT TO DO, 


Gen. MacArthur defends the system, 
praises its results, and clearly means that 
it shall be continued. American public 
opinion must be brought to bear upon 
Congress, as English public opinion was 
brought to bear upon Parliament, to puta 
stop to it. Let every man and woman 
who disapproves of State-regulated vice 
write to the president on the subject, and 
also to the members of Congress from his 
or her district. 

The following resolution was adopted 
by the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe pres- 
ident, at its 35th annual meeting, held in 
Boston, May 23, 1901. It might be passed 
by other societies. 


Whereas, Judge Taft and the Philippine 
Commissioners, in a telegram to Secretary 
Root dated January 17, 1901, affirm that 
ever since November, 1898, the military 
authorities in Manila have subjected women 
of bad character to ‘‘certified examination,”’ 
and Gen. MacArthur in his recent report 
does not deny this, but defends it; and 
whereas the Hawaiian government has taken 
similar action; therefore 


Resolved, That we earnestly protest against 
the introduction of the European system of 
State-regulated vice in the new possessions 
of the United States, for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. To subject women of bad character to 
regular examinations and furnish them with 
official health certificates is contrary to good 
morals, and must impress both our soldiers 
and the natives as giving official sanction to 
vice. 

2 Itisaviolation of justice to apply to 
vicious women medical meas- 
ures that are not applied to vicious men. 

3. Official regulation of vice, while it low- 
ers the moral tone of the community every- 
where fails to protect the public health. In 
Paris, the head center of the system. rigid 
regulation has prevailed for more than a 
century, yet that city is scourged to a notor- 
ious degree by the class of maladies against 
which regulation is designed to guard, and 
the Municipal Council of Paris has repeated- 
ly recommended its abolition. England tried 
it in her garrison towns, for the benefit of 
her soldiers and sailors, and repealed it by a 
heavy Parliamentary majority, after seven- 
teen years’ experience had proved it to bea 
complete sanitary failure, as well as a fruit- 
ful source of demoralization. It has been 
repealed throughout Switzerland, except in 
Geneva, and is the object of a strong and 
growing opposition in every country where 
t still prevails. State-supervised vice is 


contrary to the spirit of American institu- 
tions, and in St. uis, the only city in the 
United States that ever tried the system, it 
was abolished at the end of four years, with 
only one dissenting vote in the city council. 
The United States should not adopt a method 
that Europe is penrecrtoun nor introduce in 
our foreign dependencies a system that 
would not be tolerated at home. We protest 
in the name of American womanhood; and 
we believe that this protest represents also 
the opinion of the best American manhood. 


Persons who wish to get evidence as to. 


the sanitary failure of State licensed vice 
in the countries where it has been tried, 
and its demoralizing effect upon all con- 
cerned, can be supplied with ample proofs 
and statistics by addressing the office of 
the Federation for the Abolition of State 
Regulation of Vice, 17 Tothill Street, 
Westminster, S. W., London, England. 
Valuable documents can also be had from 
the editor of the Philanthropist, New York 
City. 


MATTHEW VASSAR’S TWO PEGS. 

Miss Cooper relates that a French trans- 
lator of J. Fenimore Cooper’s novels was 
much puzzled by the sentence, “He tied 
bis horse to a locust.’’ The Frenchman 
had never heard of a locust-tree. After 
deep thought, he translated locust sau 
terelle, and added a foot-note to the effect 
that in America grasshoppers grew to a 
gigantic size, and that it was the custom 
to place one, stuffed, before the door of 
each house as a hitching post. It seems 
to be as hard sometimes for men and 
women fully to understand each other as 
if they spoke different languages. 

Mrs. Mary K. Sedgwick says, in her re- 
cent article against equal suffrage in Gun- 
ton’s Magazine: 


If men have proved such poor lawmak- 
ers asthe suffragists assert, the mothers 
of the nations should prove that they can 
train their sons better before demanding 
the responsibility of the ballot. 


Suffragists do not assert that our laws 
made by men alone are any poorer than 
they would be if they had been made by 
women alone; but we do claim that men 
and women in coéperation can do better 
than either sex by itself. Women love 
their husbands and sons as much as men 
love their wives and daughters. Yet al- 
most any man would shudder at the 
thought of having laws made for him by 
a Legislature composed of women alone, 
and responsible for its official acts to a 
constituency of women alone—not be- 
cause the women would mean unkindly 
by him, but because they could not fully 
understand his wants and his point of 
view. The converse is just as true. 
Where the laws relating to women are de- 
fective, it is not owing to depravity on the 
part of men, but to the fact that men are 
different from women, and cannot fully 
understand a woman’s needs or her point 
of view. 

This inability is often shown by the 
most amiable and benevolent men. The 
plans drawn for Vassar Cellege did not 
provide for a closet in any bedroom. 
When Matthew Vassar’s attention was 
called to the fact, he said the lack could 
easily be supplied; it would only be neces- 
sary to put two pegs on each door, one for 
the student’s best dress and the other for 
her everyday dress. Much of the legisla- 


tion for women has been as well meant as 
those two pegs, and as inadequate. 

It is no discredit toa mother’s moral 
ability if she cannot bring up her son to 
be so much like a woman that he can com- 
pletely put himself in a woman’s place 
and look at things from her point of view. 
One might as well blame her for lack of 
musical ability if she does not bring him 
up to sing soprano as well as bass. 

Women need the ballot not because men 
are sinners, but because they are by na- 
ture different from women—too different 
to be able to represent them. Unless the 
two sexes should ever become alike— 
which would be monotonous and regret- 
table—women must either go unrepre- 
sented or represent themselves, 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


KIPLING ON THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


As to the maiden, she is taught to re- 
spect herself, that her fate is in her own 
hands, and that she is the more stringently 
bound by the very measure of the liberty 
so freely accorded to her. Wherefore, in 
her own language, ‘‘she has a lovely time’”’ 
with about 200 or 300 boys who have sis 
ters of their own, and a very accurate 
perception that if they were unworthy of 
their trust a syndicate of other boys would 
probably pass them into a world where 
there is neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage. | 

And so time goes till the maiden knows 
the other side of the house—knows that a 
man is not a demi-god nor a mysteriously 
veiled monster, but an average, egotistical, 
vain, gluttonous, but, on the whole, com- 
panionable sort of person, to be soothed, 
fed and managed—knowledge that does 
not come to her sister in England till after 
a few years of matrimony. And then she 
makes her choice. 

The golden light touches eyes that are 
full of comprehension, but the light is 
golden none the less, for she makes just 
the same, sweet, irrational choice that an 
English girl does. With this advantage: 
She knows a little more, has experience 
in entertaining, insight into the businesses, 
employ and hobbies of men, gathered from 
countless talks with the boys and talks 
with the other girls who find time at those 
mysterious conclaves to discuss what Tom, 
Ted, Stuke or Jack have been doing. 
Thus it happens that she is a companion, 
in the fullest sense of the word, of the 
man she weds, zealous for the interest of 
the firm, to be consulted in time of stress, 
and to be called upon for help and sym- 
pathy in time of danger. Pleasant it is- 
that one heart should beat for you, but it 
is better when the bead above that heart 
has been thinking hard on your behalf, 
and when the lips, that are always very 
pleasant to kiss, give wise counsel.— 
From Kipling’s ‘‘From Sea to Sea.’’ 


Miss Ellen Scott Davidson, who, as was 
mentioned last week, will soon be made a 
doctor of philosophy by Columbia Uni- 
versity, is a Wellesley graduate, ’87. She 
is the one woman candidate in the politi- 
cal science division, and her thesis is on 
“‘The History of Ecclesiastical Elections,’’ 
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